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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:     "Conservation  Points  for  Picnickers. M     Information  from  Forest  Service; 
menu  and  recipe  from  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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If  the  trees  of  the  forest  could  speak,  wouldn't  they  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  picnickers,  in  the  summer  time? 

I  fancy  the  ancient  elm  tree  —  fine  old  monarch  of  the  forest  —  trembles 
in  its  very  roots,  when  a  certain  family  approaches. 

"There  they  come,"  sighs  the  old  elm,  "the  Careless  family,  and  all  their 
friends  and  relatives.    This  part  of  the  forest  will  never  look  the  same,  after 
they  have  been  here.    Paper  plates  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  will  be  left  at  my 
very  doorstep,  so  to  speak.     There'll  be  no  limbs  left  on  the  saplings.     The  last 
time  they  were  here,  Mr,  Careless  forgot  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  killed  all  the 
tiny  seedlings  round  about.     Some  times,"  sighs  the  old  elm,  "I  wish  I  could  be 
'out  of  town'  when  the  Careless  people  call." 

But  what  can  the  elm  tree  do  about  it?    !To thing  at  all.    The  trees  of  the 
forest  can  not  look  after  their  own  interests.    They  must  rely  on  their  friends 
for  protection. 

Probably  more  than  anything  else,  trees  need  protection  from  fire.  Although 
a  fire  may  do  only  moderate  damage  to  a  big  tree,  it  will  kill  hundreds  of  the 
little  trees.    The  fine  old  trees  of  the  forest  cannot  last  forever.     If  the  woods 
are  to  be  kept  green,  there  must  be  a  growth  of  small  trees  to  replace  the  old 
ones.     The  tiny  seedlings  of  today  are  the  big  trees  of  tomorrow  —  and  it  is  to 
these  tiny  trees  that  forest  fires  do  their  greatest  damage. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  start  a  fire  in  the  woods. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  leaves  and  litter  of  the  forest  floor  are  extreme- 
ly inflammable;  the  smallest  spark,  fanned  by  the  wind,  may  be  enough  to  start  a 
devastating  fire.    Picnickers  should  always  use  the  utmost  care,  with  matches  and 
with  smoking  materials.    ITever  build  bonfires,  or  large  camp  fires,  in  windy 
weather,  and  never  make  these  fires  larger  than  necessary.    Always  build  the  fire 
in  a  cleared,  open  space,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  escaping  from  control. 
All  leaves  and  dry  grass  should  be  scraped  away,  within  a  radius  of  several  feet  of 
the  fireplace. 

If  a  fire  should  get  started  in  the  woods,  try  to  put  it  out.     If  you  «an't, 
notify  the  nearest  forest  officer,  or  fire  warden,  at  once. 

TThen  it  is  time  to  go  home,  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  pic- 
nicker is  to  see  that  his  fire,  if  he  has  one,  is  put  out.  Drench  it  thoroughly 
with  water,  until  ever;,-  spark  is  dead.    Or,  if  water  is  not  available,  bury  the 


fire  completely,  with  earth*    Before  the  fire  is  extinguished,  however  collect  and 
burn  all  papers  and  refuse.     If  there  is  no  fire,  "bury  the  rubbish.    For  this 
purpose  a  small  shovel  is  a  handy  tool  to  have  along  or.  a  picnic.     Cleaning  up  the 
refuse  means  that  the  picnic  ground  is  as  good  as  new  the  next  time  you  or  someone 
else  wants  to  use  it.    Many  a  fine  picnic  spot  has  been  spoiled,  because  people 
neglected  to  tidy  up. 


Tow,  before  I  broadcast  the  menu,  I  want  to  answer  a  few  questions.  Here's 
one  from  a  mother  who  wants  information  on  making  clothes,  for  young  children.  I 
am  sending  her  copies  of  three  popular  leaflets:  "Sun  Suits  for  Children," 
"Rompers  for  Children,"  and  "Dresses  for  little  G-irls."     They  may  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

Another  mother  asks  whether  we  have  any  material  on  food  for  children.  Yes 
there's  a  good  bulletin  called  "Food  for  Young  Children,"  and  a  new  leaflet  en- 
titled "Good  Food  Habits  for  Children."    By  the  way,  this  leaflet  on  "Good  Food 
HaMts  for  Children"  is  rapidly  becoming  a  "best-seller."    Last  week  the  presi- 
dent of  a  Mothers'  Club  in  this  city  sent  for  enough  copies  to  distribute  to 
all  her  club  members. 

Next  question:     "Co  you  have  a  reliable  recipe  for  a  cooked  dressing,  to 
be  served  with  meat  and  vegetable  salads?    The  recipe  I  have  in  mind  is  made  with 
eggs,  vinegar,  cream  cheese,  and  seasonings." 

I  think  I  know  the  recipe  you  have  in  mind.    You'll  find  it  on  the  last 
page  of  Leaflet  Ho.  33,  "Hggs  At  Any  Meal."  Might  as  well  send  for  this  leaflet, 
whether  you  want  the  salad  dressing  or  not  —  it  contains  lots  of  new  egg  dishes. 

One  more  question:     "I  wish  you'd  please  tell  me  something  about  the  vege- 
table called  broccoli.     Is  it  a  newly  discovered  vegetable?    How  should  it  be  cook- 
ed, and  served?" 

Answer:    3roccoli  is  not  a  newly  discovered  vegetable,  but  until  lately  it 
was  not  well  known,  or  widely  grown.     It  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  French 
and  Italian  households.    Recently,  broccoli  of  the  sprouting  type  has  been  grown 
extensively  in  Texas  and  California,  and  has  become  very  popular.     It  can  be  bough 
in  most  large  city  markets.    Broccoli  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family.     Its  nearest 
relatives,  botanically  speaking,  are  cauliflower,  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  kale, 
and  kohlrabi.    Of  these,  it  is  most  like  cauliflower.     If  you  have  ever  bought 
sprouting  broccoli,  you  know  that  the  flower  head  is  not  white  like  cauliflower, 
but  a  deep  green,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  part  used  for  food.     The  stalk  is  long, 
leafy,  and  branching. 

The  flower  heads,  and  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  stalk,  are  eaten.  The 
lower  end  of  the  stalk  is  trimmed  off,  so  that  sometimes  there  may  be  considerable 
waste  in  preparing  broccoli  for  the  table.    Like  any  other  green  vegetable,  it  is 
cooked  in  lightly  salted  boiling  water.     The  pieces  are  left  whole,  and  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  saucepan,  to  keep  them  shapely  for  serving.  Broccoli 
usually  becomes  tender  in  20  to  25  minutes'  cooking.     It  is  then  drained,  and 
served  with  melted  butter  or  Hollandaise  sauce. 
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.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  "broccoli,  I  E&ight  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
good  source  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron  in  the  diet.    As  for  its  vitamins,  no 
studies  have  so  far  "been  made  with  broccoli,  hut  I  shouldn't  "be  a  "bit  surprised 
if  this  vegetable,  like  other  green  leaf  vegetables,  is  a  good  source  of  one 
or  more  vitamins. 

Now  let's  write  the  menu  for  today,  and  the  recipe  for  Pineapple  Sherbet. 
Here's  the  menu:    Roast  Stuffed  Sreast  of  Lamb  and  Onions;  Asparagus  on  Toast; 
Spring  Salad;  Mint  Jelly;  and  Pineapple  Sherbet. 

I  shall  not  broadcast  directions  for  roasting  breast  of  lamb,  for  they  are 
given  in  detail,  in  the  Lamb  bulletin.     There's  even  a  picture  of  this  savory  dish. 

The  spring  salad  mentioned  in  the  menu  may  be  watercress,  radishes,  and 
lettuce,  or  whatever  your  garden  affords  you. 

The  recipe  for  Pineapple  Sherbet  I  shall  give  you,  since  it  is  not  in  the 
cook-book.    Pive  ingredients,  for  Pineapple  Sherbet: 

1  large  fresh  pineapple  4  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  and 

Sugar  ^hite  of  1  egg,  well  beaten 

l/8  teaspoon  salt 

live  ingredients,  for  Pineapple  Sherbet:  (Repeat) 

Select  a  well-ripened  pineapple,  remove  skin,  eyes,  and  core.     G-rind  the 
fruit  in  a  food  chopper,  using  the  fine  knife,  and  take  care  to  place  a  bowl  under- 
neath   to  catch  the  juice.    Press  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  and  add  to  the  juice  in 
the  bowl.    To  each  measure  of  pulp,  add  an  equal  measure  of  sugar,  and  heat.  Shen 
the  sugar  has  dissolved,  press  the  mixture  through  a  colander  to  take  out  the 
tougher  fibers.     Combine  the  juice  and  pulp.    Add  the  salt  and  lemon  juice  and 
sufficient  water  to  make  1  quart,  and  more  sugar  if  desired. 

Use  a  freezing  mixture  of  1  part  salt  and  4  to  6  parts  of  ice.     Turn  the 
crank  of  the  freezer  slowly,  and  when  partially  frozen  remove  the  dasher  and  stir 
the  beaten  white  of 'egg  into  the  mixture.    Pack  the  freezer  with  more  ice  and  salt, 
and  let  the  sherbet  stand  for  2  cr  3  hours  to  ripen  in  flavor. 

These  proportions  make  about  1-1/2  quarts  of  sherbet  when  frozen. 

To  repeat  the  menu:    Poast  Stuffed  Breast  of  Lamb  and  Onions;  Asparagus  on 
Toast;  Spring  Salad,  Mint  Jelly;  and  Pineapple  Sherbet. 

Wednesday:     "China  Closets  arid  Pantry  Shelves." 
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